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1818 edition of Charles Lamb's Works; but they never prospered,
and a few years later the business was wound up.
In the meanwhile, to return to the fortunes of William Blackwood,
that worthy could afford to view with composure the storm of abuse
which had been roused by the early numbers of his magazine.
From Blackwood's point of view the storm was worth all the writs
and threats that were hurled at his head. It had sent up the cir-
culation ofMaga by leaps and bounds, and Blackwood had become
a power in the land. Murray, who had taken a share in the recon-
structed magazine, grew nervous for his reputation, but, shrewd
enough to see the unexpected possibilities arising out of this excellent,
if questionable, advertisement, presently paid a thousand pounds
for a half-share in the undertaking. The first 'Blackwood gang',
however, soon proved too much for the great John Murray. eMy
hands are withered by it', he complained to his partner, and in
January 1819, matters coming to a crisis, his name disappeared
from the magazine.
Blackwood stood to his guns without flinching, keeping as firm
a hand as he could meanwhile on his unruly lieutenants. He was
also developing the book side of his business, taking shares, as
was the custom in those days, in several volumes of Byron,
Shelley, and other poets; sharing Susan Ferrier's novels along with
Murray; and issuing independently such works as Lockhart's novels,
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and many volumes reprinted from the
magazine.
One worthy who fell out of the ranks at the beginning of the
nineteenth century was George Robinson, who earned the name of
the 'King of the Booksellers', from the fact that he built up a whole-
sale trade in Paternoster Row which became the greatest known in
the country up to that time. He -also bought many sound copy-
rights, and did a considerable business in publishing, Robinson was
succeeded by his son and brother, whom he had taken into partner-
ship in 1784, but the business was eso immensely large', says
Timperley, eas to exceed their strength; when the grand pillar of
the house was removed.' Apart from other misfortunes, their exer-
tions in trade were baffled in a single night by the destruction by
fire of a printing office in which they were largely concerned, and
they went into bankruptcy: but their assets proved so valuable that
they not only settled all their creditors in full, but re-established
themselves with flying colours, though neither of the partners lived